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EN, say the predominantly mas- 
M culine service station operators 
in Richmond, Virginia, are more 
careful shoppers at automobile serv- 
ice stations than are women. 

This is one of the observations that 
emerged from tabulations of results 
of the contest which the ingenious 
Bureau of Weights and Measures of 
that city recently staged. 

Less to measure the shortcomings 
of consumers than to educate the 
man at the pump in the importance 
of accurate measuring of this con- 
sumer product, this contest provoked 
city-wide interest in weights and 
measures problems which are the 
subject of our lead article in this 
issue. 

Richmond’s lively Weights and 
Measures bureau believes that one 
route to observance of rules for hon- 
est measures is to see that sellers of 
goods know the law and understand 
the whys and wherefores of legal 
standards and enforcement. Earlier 
this year (see ConsuMERS’ GuImDE, 
April 19, 1937) the Richmond bu- 
reau worked up a quiz for grocery 
clerks which sent them scurrying to 
look up the law and learn its regula- 
tions for honest weighing and meas- 
uring. 

Prizes, five of them, ranging from 
$50 for the first down to $2.50 for 
the fifth, proved a lure to service 
station workers in this second educa- 
tional campaign. Judges of the an- 
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swers to the 25 posers were the State 
Supervisor of Weights and Meas- 
ures, a Richmond businessman, and 
the Secretary of the League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities. 


HAT is the difference,” com- 
menced the list of questions, 
“between a liquid quart and a dry 
quart?” (A dry quart contains 67.2 
cubic inches; a liquid quart, 57.75.) 
Some of the other questions, with 
answers that rated correct with the 
judges, were: 

What should a Weights and Meas- 
ures official do with your equipment 
if it is not susceptible of satisfactory 
repair? (Confiscate and destroy.) 

Where and why should the price 
per gallon be posted on the pump? 
(In full view of customer and for 
his information. ) 

How should a vehicle tank, used 
in dispensing petroleum products, be 
marked? (Each dome as well as the 
outlets should be marked with in- 
dicated capacity and each outlet 
should be marked with a number 
designating the compartment. ) 

Should a station operator check 
deliveries of motor fuel before or 
after delivery? (Before and after.) 

Where should the 
placed on a tank truck and how? 
(In the dome of each compartment, 
and in a manner so that it can be 


indicator be 


easily sealed.) 

What is meant by the term “prim- 
ing” as applied to a gasoline meter 
pump? (It means getting the whole 
line completely full from foot valve 
to hose nozzle end.) 

Where should the indicating ele- 
ment be when the pump is not in op- 
eration? (Zero.) 

How should lubricating oil be 
marked? (With trade name, brand, 
and S. A. E. number. ) 

What kind of a device is required 
(One that 
will become inoperative when the 


in the delivery of grease? 


supply of grease is exhausted.) 
When a pump is condemned who 





has the authority to break the seaj? 
(The repair man, provided he re. 
places the same.) 

Can you use weighing and meas. 
uring devices before they are tested 
and sealed? (No.) 

Is motor fuel or gasoline colored 
for a specific purpose, if so, why? 
(To distinguish one brand from am 
other.) 

What is a (A. device 
measuring liquid volume continu- 


meter? 


ously.) 

Which is the legal way to sell gaso- 
line, by dollar and cents worth or by 
measure? (By measure.) 

Who loses the motor fuel which 
evaporates while dispensing into the 
tank of your car? (The station 
operator. ) 


ADIES be careful and check your 
a > the Bureau chief 
warned after tabulating results from 
“for this 
developed the fact that 


while you were the most agreeable, 


purchases,’ 
his educational contest, 
contest 


you were the most careless. We 
asked the question: Which is the 
most troublesome to wait upon, man 
or woman? Seventy-five percent of 
the contestants said man. We are 
inclined to congratulate the men. 
All should watch or check their 
transactions. We should see that 
we get all that is coming to us. 
Sixty-eight of the contestants re- 
ported that businessmen check their 
purchases. 

“We were surprised,” continues 
the Bureau chief, “to find 4 opera- 
tors in the city who thought it right 
to sell gasoline by a unit of money. 
The law demands that liquid com- 
modities be sold by liquid measures. 
Listen to what one contestant has to 
say about the question of selling by 
cents’ worth: ‘The legal way to sell 
is by measure, the gallon being used 
as a standard amount.’ Note,” says 
the Bureau Chief, “this operator will 
never be in trouble by selling dollars’ 
and cents’ worth.” 
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One Day 


with a WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OFFICIAL 


HE TELEPHONE rang in the office 
To the Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of the Division of Weights 
and Measures of the New York City 
Department of Public Markets, 
Weights and Measures. 

“Somebody wants to speak to you, 
Commissioner,” said his secretary. 

While the Commissioner took the 
phone, we glanced around. Head- 
quarters for New York consumers’ 
guardian of honest weights and 
measures was a large rather bare 
room in an unpretentious office 
building some blocks away from the 
imposing Municipal Building. From 
it we looked out across blocks of old 
loft buildings; beyond them, we 
knew, struggled many of the city’s 
pushcart markets. 

“It’s Tony ,’ said the Com- 
missioner as he put down the phone. 
“He wants us to investigate a ‘friend’ 
of his in the market; says he is giv- 
ing short weight . 
Tony, eh?” The latter remark to us. 

We did not try to probe the 
tieup between friendship and honest 
weights and measures. “Will you 
investigate?” we asked. 

“Sure,” said the Commissioner. 
“We'll inspect this man’s scales.” 

“Suppose they are all right?” 

“Fine; nothing lost anyway. Once 


. . Some ‘friend’, 


Ballyhoo comes seldom to most 
weights and measures officials, 
standing guard day after day 
over the millions of inches and 
ounces of consumer goods bought 
and sold. We dispatched our re- 
porter to spend a day with one 
such official, in charge of New 
York City's service. 
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a year we have to inspect every 
weighing and measuring device in 
the city. Whether we do it in the 
course of our routine, or on a com- 
plaint from a customer or a mer- 
If the man’s 
scales are O. K., he has nothing to 
worry about, of course. 


chant, does not matter. 


His cus- 
tomers won’t be disturbed by the 
inspection. If the scales are not 
right, well—then, we appreciate the 
complaint.” 

The 


whom Tony ———, running a little 


Commissioner to 


Deputy 


poultry stand in one of the city’s 
markets, could make direct appeal 
for justice against an allegedly dis- 
honest competitor, returned to our 
interview, and his explanation of the 
work of the Division of Weights and 
Measures. 

Dependent upon the vigor and 
thoroughness with which the Divi- 
sion does its job, he said, are 7 mil- 
lion people, who consume about one- 
seventh of America’s total commer- 
cial production of perishable food- 


stuffs. Meat, poultry, bread, milk, 


One of the jobs of the 85 men and women on the field staff of 
New York City's Weights and Measures Division is to check 
on the accuracy of scales used by big and little merchants. 








fruits and vegetables, groceries, but- 
ter and cheese, all are subject to daily 
supervision by the Division. In ad- 
dition, the Division stands guard for 
the consumer of such diversified 
products as coal, ice, laundry service, 
gasoline, toilet paper, cosmetics, 
medical supplies, thread, cloth, car- 
pets, oilcloths, paints and varnishes, 
beer, wine and liquors—since these 
too are sold by weight or measure or 
numerical count. 

Dependent too upon the Weights 
and Measures Division are the hon- 
est merchants. For they are penal- 
ized if, while they give fair measure, 
count and weight, they have to meet 
the competition of a careless and 
dishonest minority. Weights and 
Measures inspectors stand guard for 
the conscientious dealer as much as 
for the consumer. 

A force of 85 men and women are 
in the field every day. Equipment 
with which they do the job includes 
a large testing truck with heavy duty 
scales of 40,000 pounds’ capacity, for 
the testing of coal scales; and ten 
small cars with “false tanks”, for 
measuring gasoline gallonage. 

Last year the Division inspected 
111,496 places of business. 
tors tested over 265,000 weighing 
and measuring devices. Of these 
3,600 were ordered repaired, over 
5,000 confiscated and dumped at 
sea. Less than 4 out of each 100 
scales tested were deceptive—a small 
chance for error, perhaps, but a siz- 
able threat to fair trading. No one 
knows how many transactions were 
carried through on those scales found 
faulty, nor how many consumers 
may have had their confidence in all 
retailers jolted by the discovery that 
they had been short weighted by one. 

A quarter of a million packages 
were inspected, and 19,000 were 
found incorrectly labeled for weight 
and measure, or not labeled at all. 
1,750,000 yards of thread and tape 
were measured. 

These are some of the tasks of New 
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Inspec- 





York City’s Weights and Measures 
Division. With some 40 percent of 
wage earners’ budgets going for 
food, and perhaps another 10 per- 
cent for drugs, cosmetics, piece 
goods, coal, gasoline, and other items 
sold by weight or measure, the im- 
portance of weights and measures 
supervision stands out clearly. 

New York City’s Weights and 
Measures Division spent $127,932 
during 1936; its receipts from license 
fees were $75,700; from penalties on 
violations, $24,560. Its net cost to 
the city was therefore only $27,672. 

How much is this, in terms of the 
things people buy? Suppose that 
the whole cost of weights and meas- 
ures enforcement were to fall upon 
If that were, 
let us say, onions, it would mean that 
New York housewives would pay 
only 1¥2 cents 10,000 
pounds of onions, to insure true 


a single commodity. 


on every 


weight and measure for all the things 
they buy. If it were butter, it would 
mean a levy of 1 cent on every 10,- 
000 pounds of butter. Yet there are 
hundreds of commodities passing 
over retail couhters, bought by 
weight and measure or count. 


One of the ingenious ways of making an accu- 
rate scale record an inaccurate weight is 
discovered here by an official. 


“How much, in dollars and cents, 
do the Division’s activities save New 
York householders?” we asked. Be. 
tween us, we agreed there was no 
way to tell, since there was no im- 
agining what the situation might be 
without weights and measures pro- 
tection. The Commissioner pre- 
ferred to hazard a guess at what re- 
mains to be done. ‘Most merchants 
are of course honest. But, through 
the carelessness and dishonesty of a 
few, I should guess that, on the ay- 
erage, the housewife is still being 
gypped a total of perhaps ten cents 
a day on short weight and measure.” 
This is only a guess, he emphasized— 
but it indicates the amount of ille- 
gitimate tax on daily shopping trans- 
actions. The Weights and Meas- 
ures Division is working to wipe out 
that illegitimate tax, and it re- 
quires the cooperation—in their own 
cause—of all housewives and honest 
merchants. 

The Commissioner chuckled as he 
described a unique educational stunt 
his office had used to focus public 
attention on its work. His men had 
borrowed a Department of Sanita- 
tion truck, loaded it with several 
thousand confiscated scales, and spec- 
imens of scale-testing apparatus, and 
sent the truck on a tour of the city. 
At markets and busy shopping cen- 
ters a representative of the De- 
partment spoke briefly, explaining to 
consumers some of the tricks they 
needed to watch out for, and re- 
minding merchants of easy con- 
science that the Division was on the 
job. Crowds of shoppers got a brief 
introduction to the mysteries of 
weights and measures protection. A 
few merchants, however, while learn- 
ing rapidly, missed the point of the 
exhibit. Some days after the truck 
had visited a neighborhood, weights 
and measures inspectors discovered 
copies of condemned devices in new 
use. 

The ingenuity which has devised 
the instruments that record weight 
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Getting honest weights and measures is as much a 
consumer responsibility as an official duty. New 
York's officials dramatized this fact by sending a truck- 
load of confiscated scales on tour through the city. 


with precision sometimes seems to be 
almost equalled by the ingenuity 
which devises methods to force in- 
struments to record a weight greater 
than the actual load on the scale. 
New York’s Weights and Measures 
Division exhibit carried many ver- 
sions of the “million dollar scale”— 
so-called because it is supposed to 
make a million dollars for its user. 
One such scale with a 20-pound ca- 
pacity had its face removed and a 
25-pound face substituted. A mer- 
chant using such a scale in weighing 
out potatoes, for instance, can collect 
for 12% pounds while weighing out 
only 10 pounds. 

Another scale had a hatchet head 
fastened underneath the pan. This 
was simple for the inspector who 
seized it, but many housewives had 
failed to notice that the marker was 
not at zero when the pan was empty. 

To the platform of an expensive 
computing scale, a butcher had tied 
a string, which was then attached to 
a kind of pedal—all out of sight of 
the customer. A gentle pressure 
from the unscrupulous merchant's 
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foot, resulted in extra poundage re- 
corded by the scale. 

Some scales give wrong weight 
and deceive the customer without 
benefit 
weighing machines are popular in 
subway and “L” stations, railroad 
terminals, and drug stores. Many 
of these, officials found, had been 
allowed by repair companies to get 
out of adjustment. The Depart- 
ment’s annual report for 1936 de- 
scribes the results of a check-up on 


to the owners. Personal 


personal weighing machines: 

“This type of scale has a capacity 
of 300 pounds, and many of them 
were found to be from 3 to 150 
pounds out. Some of these machines 
issue a ticket giving the weight and 
telling the fortune of the penny de- 
positor. It was nice to learn, in this 
connection, that a 50-pound test 
weight was possessed of a soul and a 
bright future; that it was charming 
and had a sensitive disposition, a 
charitable nature, many friends, and 
would live to a ripe old age.” Sam- 
ples of these scales were in the truck- 
load of exhibits. 





“But don’t say too much about the 
phoney scales,” warned our weights 
and measures official. To our ques- 
tion, “Why?” the Commissioner gave 
two reasons: the honesty of the av- 
erage retailer, and the Division’s em- 
phasis on its other activities. 

Most merchants, he pointed out, 
are of course honest, and undue at- 
tention to the shifty fringe may give 
a wrong impression of the trade as 
a whole. Perhaps even more im- 
portant, he added, preventing or 
punishing short weight is only one 
part of the work of the Weights and 
Measures Division. Misleading ad- 
vertising and deceptive containers, 
for example, are frauds on the public 
as bad as the more obvious practice 
of short weight. 

A retail butcher had advertised a 
certain cut of meat at the bargain 
price of “14¢ a lb.” Customers who 
came to his store found a sign with 
14¢ written large across it, but a 
little “4” figure above the pound 
mark. Customers were told the 
meat was 14¢ a half-pound. To 
weights and measures inspectors who 
came on complaint, the price, was 
quoted as 1442 cents a pound. This 
retailer was obliged to discontinue 
his false advertising. 

Deceptive packages may be harder 
for the shopper to see through. The 
a_half- 
pound box of “selected” fruits and 
nuts, bought at a large variety store. 
The box was correctly labelled half 
a pound. The first of its three lay- 
ers showed through cellophane, at- 
tractive with a dozen morsels of 
solidly packed dried fruits and nuts. 
The second layer turned out to con- 
tain only four pieces of dried prunes; 
the bottom layer had only four 
pieces of dates. Below the surface 
layer, both variety and quantity 
were abandoned. The Commission- 
er’s first warning to the store pro- 
duced from the manufacturer a box 
with two layers, in which only the 


Commisioner showed us 


[Continued on page 18] 





This model of the above-ground buildings usually found clustering around a cog| 
mine stretches over large floor space in the Smithsonian Institution in Washington,* 


} 





A Consumers’ Counsel for Coal 


Guardian of consumers’ interests in the price-fixing and industry-regulating 
operations of the National Bituminous Coal Commission is the Consumers’ 
Counsel, whose office marks a milestone in the development of democratic 


government. 


HE CARTOONISTS’ subject at last 

has an official friend in Washing- 
ton. The funny, worried little fellow 
in nothing but a barrel has been rec- 
ognized by Congress. The Guffey- 
Vinson Act, the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937, was enacted to cure the 
ailments of an industry whose own 
trade practices had not only made it 
an economically sick enterprise but 
had seriously imperiled a vital nat- 
ural resource. Specifically the Act 
declares that the regulation of inter- 
state commerce in coal is “impera- 
tive for the protection of such com- 
merce.” 

Immediately after creating a com- 
mission to regulate interstate com- 
merce in bituminous coal, Congress 
saw to it that the ultimate user of 
that commodity should be protected. 
Hence the second thing done by the 
Guffey-Vinson Act was the creation 
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of the office of Consumers’ Counsel 
and the grant to it of functions 
unique in Government. 


John Carson, Consumers’ Counsel of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Commission, has his 
headquarters office in Washington, D. C. 





What his job is and how he is going about it are told here. 


For the first time an agent of Con- 
gress—the 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate but 


Consumers’ Counsel is 


reports the results of his activities “di- 
rectly to the Congress’ 
to participate independently and 


’ 


—is ordered 


vigorously from the consumers’ point 
of view in the regulation of an in- 
dustry important to sixty million 
customers. Nothing can be done in 
the regulation of bituminous coal 
without his knowledge. That, per- 
haps, is the most important phase of 
his powers. 

Coal itself is a complex thing. 
Compressed within its black mass, 
we know, are whole cycles of life in 
a prehistoric past. From it come 
such wide needs of today as the per- 


* The series of pictures on pages 7, 8, and 
9 (with the exception of the first on page 
7) are photographs of the Smithsonian 
(U. S. National Museum) model. 
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fume for a lady’s hair and the roar- 
ing power of a railroad locomotive. 
Nature brings it within man’s reach 
in 31 States and in Alaska 
times beside a navigable river or 
where a railroad runs; sometimes on 
4 mountainside to which it is diffi- 
cult to build a road or trail. 
times it may be shoveled from the 





some- 


Some- 
surface into a car or truck. Again 
it may involve miles of expert tun- 
neling. 

The commercial structure based 
on coal is just as complicated as coal 
itself. A map showing the move- 
ment of coal in the United States 
looks like a sheet of shatterproof 


glass with 31 bullet holes in it. The 
cracks and striations from those bul- 
let holes cross and parallel and 


double and merge in a pattern con- 
formable to no logic. Before its in- 
tricacies the best informed consumer 
might well throw up his hands. 

As a matter of fact that is just 
what the consumer has been doing. 
Price, without consideration of qual- 
ity, has all too often been the sole 
basis upon which coal was bought. 
And with price the predominant con- 
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Mining coal is difficult and dangerous work. 
two miners are drilling a hole in a coal vein before 
blasting with a dynamite charge. This is an impor- 
tant step in extracting coal for consumers’ coal bins. 


sideration, the coal industry itself 
was forced to ignore logic in its own 
development. That illogical devel- 
opment brought about the very state 
of ruin in the industry which Con- 
gress is now seeking to correct. 
Mine owners found themselves un- 
able to sell coal for what it cost to 
produce it. Wasteful methods of 
mining and deplorable living condi- 
tions for mine communities resulted 
from their efforts merely to keep 
their businesses alive. 

In drawing the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937, Congress approached 
the problem with thousands of pages 
of testimony before it. Since 1913 
the bituminous coal industry has 
been the subject of inquiry by Con- 
gress itself, by business scientists, and 
With all these vol- 
uminous reports before it, Congress 
deemed it wise to turn over the diffi- 
cult job of doctoring the sick indus- 
try to a commission of 7 men, a ma- 
jority of whom must have expert 
knowledge of coal, 2 


by the courts. 


as former pro- 
Sal- 
vation of the bituminous coal indus- 
try. so far as prices, proper market- 


ducers and 2 as former miners. 


Here 





ing rules and trade practices were 


concerned, it decreed was a matter 
for experts. 

But Congress did not stop there. 
For the first time in the history of 
such legislation, it decided that the 
protection of the consumer was like- 
experts. And 
they gave the cartoonists’ worried lit- 
tle fellow in the barrel his official 
friend, 


wise a matter for 


a Consumers’ Counsel, be- 
fore the court of experts at Wash- 
ington. 

That office, headed by John Car- 
son, is manned by legal and cco- 
nomic experts. Through the pow- 
ers granted it by Congress it can 
itself of all the 
bearing on coal in the hands of the 


avail information 
National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion and of other departments. It 
can require the Commission to con- 
duct investigations, to subpoena wit- 
nesses, to permit its representatives 
to examine and cross examine wit- 
nesses, and to participate in almost 
every activity of the Commission 
looking to the administration or en- 
forcement of the law. 

Powers both of the Commission 


Most coal mines have complete railroad sys- 
tems of their own for removing coal. Small cars 
like this one bring the mined coal from points, 
sometimes miles underground, to the tipple. 














and the Consumers’ Counsel extend 
from the mine to the wholesaler or 
distributor in interstate commerce. 
They do not, however, reach to the 
ultimate retailer who sells to house- 
hold consumers. 

To the Commission, Congress has 
given the power to fix minimum 
prices below which producers of coal 
may not sell their product. No one 
flat price, but thousands of minimum 
prices are to be fixed, one for each 
kind of coal from each mine in the 
country and each is to be quoted for 
each marketing area within which 
the coal is to be sold to a distributor. 

For a producer in Pennsylvania, 
for instance, who has 3 mines and 
produces 10 different kinds of coal, 
go different prices will be in effect. 
If this producer sells all of his coal 
in Washington, D. C., there will be 
one set of 30 prices below which he 
must not sell. If he sells part of his 
coal in another marketing area, such 
as Illinois, there will be another set 
of prices. It is the job of the Com- 
mission to determine these prices 
on the basis of the average produc- 
tion costs in a mining area plus costs 


As the small freight car leaves its subter- 
ranean route, it proceeds up a small incline 
to the tipple where the cars dump their 
cargo and return to the mine for another load. 





of transporting coal to different mar- 
keting areas, at the same time main- 
taining, insofar as possible, existing 
competitive relationships within the 
industry. 

Furthermore, Congress has given 
the Commission power to fix the 
gross margin on which wholesalers 
At that 
point the Commission’s power stops. 
It has no power to tell retailers how 
Neither 

What 
the Consumers’ Counsel will be in a 


of coal may do business. 


much they may charge. 
has the Consumers’ Counsel. 


position to do is to advise every con- 
sumer at what price his retailer buys 
supplies of each kind of coal. With 
such information, consumers can fig- 
ure for themselves how much of their 
coal dollar goes to their local mer- 
chants, and how much to producers 
and wholesalers. 

To help consumers to realize how 
very real is their connection with the 
office of Consumers’ Counsel, how 
essentially their interests are being 
represented at every discussion of the 
complex problems of the coal indus- 
try, Consumers’ Counsel John Car- 
son proposes to summon a Consum- 





Nerve-center of every coal mine is the tipple. 
Here the coal, received from underground, is 
screened into various sizes, sometimes washed and 
crushed, then dropped into the waiting freight cars. 





ers’ Price Conference in Washington 
after the Commission, now at work 
on its first schedule of prices, makes 
its report. 

Such a conference cannot be ex- 
plained in a sparkling epigram or a 
few neatly turned paragraphs but it 
will be as vital to a consumer as his 
own pay check and should be at least 
as interesting as the fortunes of his 
favorite football team.* 

Shortly after the passage of the 
Act, letters began to arrive from 
civic minded women and domestic 
bodies 
Consumers 


consumer, civic and _ trade 
alike, all asking the 
Counsel essentially the same ques- 
tions: “What does the regulation of 
prices by the Coal Commission really 
mean? How will it affect me and 
my family? How can I be sure that 
I am getting a fair deal when prices 
are fixed? What does the Consum- 


*As we go to press, this conference, sum- 
moned sooner than anticipated, is at 
tually meeting in Washington. In a later 
issue we will report its activities. Com 
sumer organizations which wish to be 
represented at any future conferences 
called should get in touch with the office 
of Consumers’ Counsel, National Bitumt- 
nous Coal Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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This is how the tipple appears viewed from the 


opposite side. 


ers’ Counsel propose to do to protect 
our interests while prices are being 
fixed?” 

The answer is simple: The Con- 
sumer’s Counsel proposes to make 
readily available to the consumer the 
fullest possible knowledge of the 
commodity he is consuming. 

Tracking down the facts that con- 
sumers need is not so simple. It in- 
volves finding the answer to such 
questions as these: Why does West 
Virginia coal move to and through 
the coal fields of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois?) Why does Pennsylvania 
coal compete at the pit mouth with 
coal mined in Iowa or Colorado? 

These coals, and others in similar 
situations, have been able to move 
far afield, absorbing twice and three 
times the freight charges carried by 
rival coals. The formula prescribed 
by Congress for the Coal Commis- 
sion on which to base prices of coal 
seeks to bring the average return to 
each field up to the weighted aver- 
age cost of production, in other 
words to prevent generally the cut- 
ting of prices below cost. The 
formula has many factors. It must 
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Freight cars are lined up waiting to 
be loaded. At the extreme right is the building in 
which some of the mined coal is washed and crushed. 


take into account uses for different 
types of coal. It must classify coals, 
so that coal from one area can be 
compared with coal from other 
areas. It must preserve competition. 

With most consumers it is almost 
second nature to believe that con- 
sumers’ interests are best protected 
by fair competition between the peo- 
ple who make and distribute the 
goods we buy. Fair competition is 
consumers’ guarantee that they will 
get goods at the lowest possible cost. 
What are the chances for that kind 
of protection under the coal act? 

Most coal authorities anticipate 
that under the control program laid 
down by Congress practically all coal 
will be sold at the minimum prices 
set by the Commission. They ex- 
pect that regulation of prices will 
discourage competition in price but 
encourage competition in quality 
and service which producers and dis- 
tributors offer to buyers. 

Protection of consumers’ interest 
in quality and service is a major con- 
cern of the Consumers’ Counsel. 
His office is laying the foundation for 
this by gathering together material 





Beehive ovens, like these, are familiar sights to train 
travelers passing through coal mining districts. At 
night the dull red glow reflected from them can be 
seen for miles. These ovens are used for making coke. 


which will help consumers large and 
small, to judge claims as to quality 
and service made by bitterly rival 
salesmen seeking their business. 

Distinguishing between types of 
coal has always been a fairly simple 
task for the large buyer of bitumi- 
nous coal. Most purchasing agents 
know the general qualities of coal 
from each field and each mine. 
They buy at least in carload lots. 
They know definitely where their 
coal comes from. Furthermore, 
when buying in lots of several hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons, it pays 
these buyers to make their own check 
analyses of the coal from time to 
time. They send samples to any one 
of scores of commercial laboratories 
and receive independent reports as 
to heating values, volatile matter, 
ash, clinker, sulphur, and other dele- 
terious or valuable chemical con- 
tents. 

Average household consumers, of 
course, can afford no such check on 
quality. What, then, is their pro- 
tection? As in the purchase of most 
of the commodities consumers buy, 
their principal protection is the hon- 
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esty and responsibility of the retailer. 

But long experience in all commod- 
ities has shown that the honest dealer 
is helped—and certainly the con- 
sumer generally is better protected— 
by fixed standards of quality easily 
ascertainable. It is one of the bases 
for government grading of meat and 
meat products which the Consum- 
ERS’ GuipE explained not long ago. 
It is the basis for the adoption by va- 
rious trade associations of codes for 
advertising and selling. 

For large consumers much work 
along these lines has already been 
done. Before a recent hearing of 
the Commission, Henry T. Coates of 
the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, described the results of 
10 years of work by his Association, 
the Bureau of Mines, the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, and the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. These organizations have 
evolved a formula under which all 
coal can readily be classified accord- 
ing to properties which buyers seek, 
or seek to avoid, in coal. John Car- 
son has urged upon the Commission 
the adoption of this formula as the 
standard, so far as it is applicable, 
for compulsory quality grades. In 
urging adoption of these standard 
terms by the Commission, he says: 

“Tt seems self-evident to the office 
of the Consumers’ Counsel that since 
the Nation has taken cognizance of 
the distress of the coal industry, the 
Nation could not properly ask less in 
return than that the coal industry 
make available to all consumers the 
information here proposed. After 
all the Nation, in fact and effect, is 
the consuming public. One 
of the major purposes of the Na- 
tional Bituminous Coal Act is the 
stabilization of the coal industry. 
This stabilization can succeed only to 
the degree that known standards are 
set up and made available to the 
public. 

“Prices to be paid after classifica- 
tion standards and coal prices have 
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been established are of no greater 
importance to consumers than their 
assurance of the right to know the 
actual value to them of the coal pur- 
chased. Governmental departments 
in the purchase of coal are now re- 
quiring the same information as that 
which this office recommends be 
made available to all consumers. 
Large and small consumers also are 
demanding this information with 
increasing emphasis. The number of 
domestic consumers receiving such 
information and profiting by it nec- 
essarily would increase at an accel- 
erated pace, for sales competition 
would inevitably cause retail dealers 
to inform themselves and then make 
it available to their customers.” 

Simple and forthright as these as- 
sumptions seemed, there nevertheless 
appeared at this hearing evidence of 
reluctance on the part of some pro- 
ducers to have any part in making 
this sort of information generally 
available. 
pressed was that if definite informa- 
tion on the characteristics of various 
types of coal should be made avail- 
able, the consumer might frivolously 
shift his purchases from one mine or 
one field to another. Representa- 
tives of the Consumers’ Counsel 
pointed out that consumers were 
already doing this and that their 
reasons for shifting, without definite 
knowledge of the character of the 
coals concerned, were undoubtedly 
far more frivolous than such reasons 
would be if consumers were pos- 
sessed of the fullest knowledge pos- 
sible regarding the relative quality of 
different coals. 

The Coal Commission is now in 
the throes of setting up major price 
schedules for the industry. Col- 
lateral issues—such as this require- 
ment for defined standards in clas- 
sification—have had to wait, how- 
ever essential to an ultimately fair 
price structure these issues may be. 

To clear them up, to give the 
Commission an adequate picture of 


The principal fear ex- 








just what the consuming public 
wants and expects from the admin. 
istration of this new law, is one of 
the purposes of the meeting of con. 
sumers called for the time at which 
the Commission sets prices. At that 
time the methods of sampling and 
analyzing coal will be graphically 
shown and discussed. A motion pic- 
ture has been made of the sample of 
coal going through the laboratories 
of the Bureau of Mines in Pitts. 
burgh, with an explanation of just 
what each test means to the man 
who will ultimately burn that coal 
in his firebox. Representatives of 
the office of Consumers’ Counsel will 
be on hand to discuss with consum-. 
ers from every part of the country 
just what information is available 
today and to hear from them just 
what information they want to have 
made available. 

Coal is still the most important 
and most widely used single source 
of energy in the United States. It 
is estimated that some sixty million 
persons still depend upon it. More 
than that, geophysicists tell us that 
the supplies of oil and gas in the 
United States are definitely limited 
and that with consumption at the 
present pace, the day is definitely 
calculable when known reserves will 
be exhausted. Fortunately these 
same geophysicists assure us that the 
known reserves of coal are so exten- 
sive that their exhaustion cannot be 
foreseen under any calculable de- 
mand that may be put upon them 
within any reasonably predictable 
period of time. 

Coal is and will continue to bea 
natural resource vital to the Nation. 
Congress has set up the Coal Com- 
mission to see that it is not wasted 
or lost through selfish exploitation 
within the coal industry. But Con- 
gress has likewise set up the office of 
Consumers’ Counsel to see that the 
consumer shall not be exploited by 
even the most enlightened experts 
in the coal industry itself. 
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|’ YOUR great great grandmother— 
a great grandmother or just a 
grandmother will do in a pinch— 
wove woolen coverlets in a prover- 
bial log cabin, and you still have 
these coverlets, then you will prob- 
ably not have to buy a bedspread for 
the rest of your life. Unless moths 
eat the heart out of them, these 
homespun coverlets seem never to 
wear out. They are fashionable for 
beds old and new, but are so scarce 
and expensive that most of us who 
travel light with little heirloom lug- 
gage must content ourselves with 
machine-made spreads and coverlets. 

For bedspreads new, there are nu- 
merous materials of different texture 
and design to choose from. But how 
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to find the bedspread that fits the 
pocketbook, one’s furniture, and gives 
good service, is the conundrum. A 
dainty lace spread over a pastel lin- 
ing goes beautifully with fine furni- 
ture, but is hardly the thing for the 
bedroom of rough and tumble boys. 
Young boys are apt to be hard on 
spreads and the constant admoni- 
tion, “take care of the spread,” 
would undoubtedly be hard on their 
spirits. A taffeta spread may be 
handsome and give just the note of 
elegance to your room which you 
would like. But for how long? It’s 
rather a hazardous guess. Very little 
taffeta today is made out of pure 
silk. Silk taffeta is often so heavily 
weighted that it soon splits to pieces. 


' Durability in a bedspread de- 
pends largely on the material 
used in it. You have a wide 
choice in color, fabric, and de- 
sign, but for good wear a firmly 
and evenly woven material is 
the wisest purchase. 


Most of the taffeta spreads nowa- 
days are made from rayon. 
Whatever you pay for a spread is 
up to you. The material you choose 
depends on your personal taste, but 
the wearing quality of that material 
depends on the kind of yarns used 
in it and the manner in which they 
were woven. Materials firmly and 
evenly woven of smooth regular 
yarns are more durable than those 


A minor item in most house- 
hold budgets, even bed- 
spreads require careful se- 
lection if money spent for 
this commodity is to count 
its most in durability. . . . 








The attractive scalloped edge has a utilitarian purpose. 
Its stitching should be deep and close enough together 
so that there will be no danger of future raveling. 


made of heavy yarns in the warp 
and fine yarns in the filling. The 
latter may be “appealingly differ- 
ent,” but they may wear indiffer- 
ently. The fine yarns may break. 
Often, for the sake of novelty, un- 
even or lumpy yarns are used in a 
fabric. It may give the material an 
attractive texture, but these heavy 
places in the yarn have a way of 
wearing through the fine yarns. 

If you are looking for durability 
in a bedspread, then, select a firmly 
woven fabric. In a sleazy loosely 
woven material, the yarns soon shift 
out of place making thin spots and 
later, ugly holes. You can get some 
conception of the firmness of the 
weave by pulling the material and 
examining it to see if each yarn 
stays in its place. Designs in fab- 
rics are sometimes created by “float- 
ing” one yarn over a number of 
yarns. If the floats are too long 
or loose, the yarn will catch and 
hence break easily. Be sure that all 
the yarns have a place and stay in it. 
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Finish of a bedspread is impor- 
tant, too, both for neatness and du- 
rability. The fewer seams it has the 
better. Seams have a way of pulling 
out and are difficult to mend. Be 
sure that the seams have been made 
deep enough to hold well. Bed- 
spreads are often hemmed all the 
way around or are finished with a 
scalloped edge. If hemmed, be sure 
that the stitches are close enough to- 
gether so that they really do their 
work. Fourteen stitches to an inch 
is a good average. Back stitching at 
the end is a good insurance against 
ravelling. When embroidered scal- 
lops finish a spread, be sure that the 
stitching is deep and close enough 
together so that all the raw edges 
are held in their place. Also select a 
spread in which the thread matches 
the spread. This is an indication of 
good workmanship. 

For appearance sake examine the 
ends of the spread to make sure they 
are cut straight. They may look 
straight but after the first washing, 


if their true nature is crooked, jt 
will surely be revealed. You cap 
tell if the cutting job has been wel] 
done if you use as a guide one of the 
crosswise yarns in the fabric and no. 
tice if the end runs parallel to it 

To show or not to show the pillows 
on your bed? Decide that question 
before you get a spread. Spreads 
for double beds vary from 80 to m 
inches in width and go to 114 inches 
in length. The smallest size will not 
stretch over the pillows while the 
108 or 114 inch length does and 
gives you a generous tuck-in besides, 

Though there’s a wide variety of 
fabrics to choose from, materials for 


bedspreads fall into a few general 


classes such as crepe, Marseilles, 


damask, chintz, taffeta, lace, candle. 


wick tufted and the Colonial cover. 
lets. 

For lots of hard wear, for painted 
beds and plain sturdy beds, the crepe 
seersucker with its alternating plain 
and crinkled stripes is a_ popula 
choice. Both kinds of stripes ar 


woven into the fabric and are per f 


manent. The smooth stripes wil 
stay smooth and the crinkly ones 
will remain crinkly after each lau- 
dering. Seersucker spreads do not 
need to be pressed if they are hung 
up straight todry. When the straight 
and crepy stripes of a seersucker are 
of different colors, it means that the 
yarns used in them have been dyed 
before weaving and will hold their 
color well. seersucket 
spreads are all one color. In that 
case, they are usually piece-dyed, 
that is, dyed after weaving. Piece 
dyed fabrics may not be as color fat 
as yarn-dyed materials. 

Plisse spreads are imitation sett 
sucker. Instead of the crepe strip 
being woven into the material, as 


Sometimes 


is in a genuine seersucker, it is mad 
by a printing process. An alkali # 
lution is applied to the parts of the 
cloth where the crinkly texture § 
desired. The chemical causes th 
yarns to pucker up. At first glanet 
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a plisse spread may look just like a 
seersucker, but you can tell the dif- 
ference if you stretch each one. 
With a little pulling, the crinkly 
stripe of a plisse spread will straight- 
en out, though it will reappear 
again when you release the cloth. 
After a few washings though, it may 
disappear for good. Usually plisse 
spreads come in white or delicate 
pastel colors. They are soft, light in 
weight, and appropriate for summer 
use. 

For those who like the texture and 
appearance of dimity, there is the 
dimity crepe bed spread. An occa- 
sional heavy warp yarns gives the 
fabric the corded effect characteris- 
tic of dimity. At the same time, 
these lumpy yarns unbalance the 
weave. The material is probably not 
as durable as one that is evenly con- 
structed, but it makes an attractive 
spread. Often rayon is mixed with 
cotton fibers in dimity fabrics to add 
richness to the material. 

Most everyone has slept at some 
time or other under a Marseilles 
spread. The old-style 
which were made of double-faced 
fabrics with a raised pattern, came 
out of every washing looking like 
new. They were practical, wear- 
forever spreads. 


Marseilles 


Marseilles spreads 
are made today of single-faced fab- 
rics. The design is produced by an 
extra set of filling which alternates 
on the right and wrong side. To get 
good service out of a modern Mar- 
seilles spread, choose one with a 
small design. For the smaller the 
design, the less distance does a filling 
yarn have to be floated before it is 
caught in the fabric. Long-floating 
yarns tend to catch easily, snap, and 
break. These spreads are not piece- 
dyed. The filling yarns that make 
the design are usually dyed a pastel 
color and the yarns in the foundation 
are a near white, or it may be the 
other way around, the design yarns 
white and the foundation ones 
cream. Either way, the result is the 
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same. The entire spread has a pastel 
color tone. 

Damask bedspreads, if of good 
quality, are extremely durable. They 
have the added attraction of being 
reversible. Either side can be made 
the right side. They come in two 
color combinations and are woven in 
a pattern to fit the top of the bed. 
High grade damask is more firmly 
woven than any of the crepes or 
Marseilles, but there are some sleazy 
damasks on the market, too. In 
spreads of inferior quality, the yarns 
slip easily, the material frays, and 
the seams are apt to pull out. 

Chintzes, glazed and unglazed, in 
bright or subdued colors, decorate 
the windows and beds of many 
American homes. They may liven 
up a room if the room is large 
enough to take their gay designs. If 
your bedroom is spacious and has 
early American style furniture, it 
probably can stand the pattern and 
ruffle of a chintz spread. Usually 


these spreads have a narrow strip of 
material sewn to each side of the 
center width. The seams are on the 
right side and bound with a tape 
that harmonizes with or matches one 
of the colors in the material. Before 
buying one of these spreads, be sure 
to examine the seams. The stitching 
should be deep enough to hold and 
the binding should be caught on both 
the right and wrong side. Glazed 
chintz sheds dust easily but it sheds 
its glaze, too, when washed. Un- 
glazed chintz soils more quickly, 
washes well and does not show every 
wrinkle as the shiny material does. 

If you like some shine on your 
bed, you will probably warm up to 
the many materials made of syn- 
thetic fibers. Rayon combined with 
other fibers is being used more and 
more for bedspreads.  All-rayon 
spreads, like glazed chintz, muss 
easily. For real service, they should 
be dry-cleaned rather than washed. 

[Concluded on page 19] 


The designs which pleased our grandmothers 
Reproductions of old cover- 
in modern weaves. 


still appeal. 
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ELEGATES of cooperative societies 
D scattered between Maine and 
Washington, D. C., met at the an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Co- 
operative League at New Haven, 
Connecticut, October31. The League 
is the educational headquarters for 
consumer cooperatives in that part of 
the country; the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale the central buying organi- 
zation. E. C. W. reported to the 
League a go percent increase in busi- 
since the last convention 18 
months ago, and an increase in the 
number of urban cooperative socie- 
ties and buying clubs in its member- 
ship from 45 to 195. Of these 75 
hold membership in the League. 

Federation of cooperatives is tak- 
ing place not only on a regional ba- 
sis but in local, county and state- 
wide leagues that give added strength 
to each cooperative society, pool ex- 
perience, avoid duplication of activ- 
ity and _ consolidate educational 
work. Such federations, the Eastern 
Cooperative League delegates were 
told, are now functioning in Con- 
necticut, Greater Boston, New York 
City, Westchester County (New 
York), New Jersey and the District 
of Columbia. The League voted to 
encourage the formation of such 
local federations. 


ness 


OUTHERN Minnesota farmers, who 

felt there was too great a spread 
between the price they received from 
packers and price they paid to local 
meat markets, organized a coopera- 
tive butcher shop in Bricelyn, Min- 
nesota, a year ago last summer. Pur- 
chasing ten dollar shares and hiring 
an experienced butcher, they report 
they were soon benefiting at both 
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ends—as producers, by getting a 
higher price for their cattle; as con- 
sumers, by getting better grade meat 
The discovery that 
consumers and producers could profit . 


at lower prices. 


together—especially when they were 
the same people—has increased the 
cooperative’s membership to 800 
families. Bricelyn itself has a popu- 
lation of only 508, but many mem- 
bers come from communities 30 or 





40 miles removed. 


RGANIZED in 1926 with a capital 
O of $10,000, the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany today has resources of over 
$5,500,000, 180,000 
members in g States and the District 
of Columbia. It has just received 
a license to extend its service to New 
York State. This cooperative ranks 
number 7 in size among the country’s 
mutual casualty companies. 


and _ serves 


ROSS margins and operating ex- 
G penses have both gone down for 
the group of gas and oil cooperatives 
whose business records are analyzed 
in the 1937 Co-op Oil Year Book 
compiled by the Midland Wholesale 
Society. 

Eighty-five gas and oil cooperatives 
and nine oil departments of co-op 
creameries reported gross margins of 
21.065 percent, and operating ex- 
penses of 15.684 percent, for 1936. 
These figures compare with 21.732 
percent margins and 16.112 percent 
operating expenses for the 68 co-ops 
reporting for 1935. Total net in- 
come dropped from 6.302 percent in 
1935 to 6.057 percent last year. 

Total sales in 1936 for the 94 co- 
operatives amounted to $4,264,929. 











Of the gas and oil societies, nine diq 
a business of over $100,000; five fel] 
within the $75-100,000 range; nine 
into the $50-75,000 class; 32 did 
over $25,000 but less than $50,000; 
and 30 societies sold less than $95. 
000 worth of products. The nine 
creamery oil departments averaged 
only $15,876 in sales. 

The statistics are further analyzed 
by the Cooperative Auditing Service 
to give light on such perennial prob. 
lems of the cooperative society a 
capitalization and credit sales. A¢. 
counts receivable in these 94 CO-Ops 
and creamery oil departments’ and 
in 11 large general mercantile co-ops, 
which have recently added petro. 
leum products, averaged an amount 
equal to 22 days’ sales. For the oil co. 
ops alone, the average was 26 days’ 
sales outstanding, for the creamery 
oil departments only 12 days. Small. 
est co-ops were deepest in credit sales. 
Oil co-ops with an annual volume 
under $25,000 averaged 35 days 
sales outstanding. The Cooperative 
Auditing Service comments that “at 
least half of the sales should be cash, 
with the accepted credit limit at 30 
days,” which would reduce the ac- 
counts receivable to no more than 
15 days’ sales. 


EEPING books in a small coopera- 
tive taxes the time and ingenuity 
of a manager. With the manager 
busy with other duties, and often un- 
trained in bookkeeping, the records 
may be far behind or incorrect. Yet 
the success of the cooperative i 
bound up with the accuracy and 
“usability” of its books. ... Four 
small Minnesota gas and oil co-ops— 
Sauk Center, Fargo, Glenwood, and 
Belgrade—have begun the exper: 
ment of a central bookkeeping office. 
At Sauk Center the books for all four 
societies will be kept by an experi 
enced full-time man, with a modem 
machine to aid him. Local man 
gers and boards will get reports 
regular intervals. 
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EET Rochdale, Mississippi. The 
M new post office takes its name 
from the town in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, which is known as_ the 
birthplace of consumers’ coopera- 
tion. Located on the Delta Coop- 
erative Farm, Mississippi’s Rochdale 
combines producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperative activity. The Delta 
Farm, established less than two years 
ago, began—like the Rochdale Pio- 
neers almost a hundred years ago— 
with 28 families. The co-op store has 
just paid a 5 percent patronage re- 
fund, after taking out 3 percent for 
interest on borrowed capital, and 3 
percent toward repayment of prin- 
cipal. The store sells not only gro- 
ceries, dry goods, drugs, and gaso- 
line, but also milk from the mem- 
bers’ cooperative dairy, vegetables 
from their garden, and chickens and 
eggs from their poultry farm. 


IVE cooperative cottonseed oil mill 
patra will crush about 100,- 
ooo tons of seed this season, accord- 
ing to the Cooperative Division of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
This is a small percentage of total 
American cottonseed production, but 
it doubles last year’s cooperative mill 
tonnage figure. 

Two of the 5 mills are in operation 
for the first time this year. The old- 
est mill has been going for 15 years; 
2 others for the past 3 seasons. Total 
assets of all 5 mills come to almost 
a million dollars, though individual 
mill worth ranges from $g0,000 to 
about $300,000. 

Last year the 3 cooperative mills 
were able “to return to their patrons, 
exclusive of reserves for capital pur- 
poses, a price for seed which, on the 
average, was higher than the prices 
prevailing in the areas served by 
these mills. In addition, there is 
little doubt but that the operation of 
these cooperative oil mills has had 
some effect in raising the general 
price level of seed in their imme- 
diate territories.” 
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or over half a century farmers have 

been cooperating to insure them- 
selves against windstorms. The old- 
est mutual windstorm company was 
incorporated in 1884 in Iowa. To- 
day this company has over $550,- 
000,000 of insurance in force, for 
about 150,000 members. 

Sixty-five mutual companies spe- 
cializmg in windstorm protection 
now insure about 800,000 members 
for $2,750,000,000. While most of 
these companies write only wind- 
storm insurance, some also write hail 
insurance. Windstorm protection is 
also extended along with members’ 
fire insurance, by some 250 farmers’ 
mutual fire companies with a mem- 
bership of 873,000. 

Cost of mutual windstorm protec- 
tion has been quite low. According 
to the Farm Credit Administration, 
which has just made a study of wind- 


storm mutuals, the average annual 





cost for all companies for which rec- 
ords are available, during the 50- 
year period, 1885-1935, was 121% 
cents per $100 of insurance. 
age for the 5 years, 
1931-1935, ranged from 8 cents per 
$100 of insurance in 1932 to 18.8 
cents in 1934. Costs by States dur- 
ing these five years varied from 7.5 
cents for Iowa, to South Dakota’s 
21.1 cents, per $100 of insurance. 


Aver- 
annual costs 


ATIONAL book club is the latest 
N venture of organized coopera- 
tion, launched by a group of con- 
sumers who consider books impor- 
tant consumers’ goods, and cooper- 
De- 


scribing itself as “a new association 


ative buying as their method. 


of those people who want to own and 
read more good books than today’s 
book prices permit,” the Cooperative 
Book Club has opened offices at 5 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Over 800,000 boxes of oranges and grapefruit were marketed during the 1936— 
1937 season by the Waverly Cooperative Growers whose bright and shiny Florida 


packing house is shown here. 


Twenty-three years ago this growers’ cooperative 
started with 8 members; now it has 162. 


Not only does it market its members’ 


fruit, but it also purchases farm supplies cooperatively, maintains a mixing plant 
which sells to members fertilizer at lower cost and known quality, and furnishes 
members with a grove caretaking service. 
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Your Food Supplies & Costs. 





Fo the second month in succession 
the retail cost of the foods in 
the consumer’s market basket moved 
down and on November 16 reached 
its lowest point since December 
1936. Marked break in meat prices 
again was the major factor behind 
lower food costs, but the decline in 
meat costs, especially in beef, from 
October 12 to November 16 was 
much larger than in the preceding 
month. Only food groups to ad- 
vance during the period were eggs 
and dairy products. 

Spread between food costs in 1937 
and 1936 has narrowed considerably 
since May when the 1937 high was 
reached. In mid-November the 
items in the consumer’s market bas- 
ket cost 1.4 percent more than a 
year ago compared to 8 percent in 
mid-May. However the cost of 
eggs and fruits and vegetables was 
considerably less than last year. On 
November 16 the index of retail 
food costs as reported by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was 83.6 percent of 
the 1923-1925 average compared to 
the high of 106.7 percent in Novem- 
ber 1929 and the low of 65.6 percent 
in November 1932. 

Retail food costs in southern and 
western cities on November 16 were 
lower than last November despite a 
national average slightly higher than 
in 1936. Compared with a year ago 
the advance in food prices has oc- 
curred primarily along the Atlantic 
seaboard. In New England cities 
costs were 5 percent above the cor- 
responding period last year, but in 
southeastern cities costs were 2 per- 
cent below. 

Meat costs registered the sharpest 
decline in the food groups from Oc- 
tober to November this year with 
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practically every item moving down 


in price. This drop cancelled most 
of the sharp summer and fall price 
advance and carried costs back to 
their mid-June level. Fruit and 
vegetable costs went down slightly, 
with lower prices for dried peas and 
beans the major factor. Most no- 
ticeable change occurred in oranges, 
which dropped 11 cents a dozen to 
their lowest level since last January. 
Lower rice, corn meal and flour 
prices resulted in a slight reduction 
in the cost of cereals and bakery 
products. Lard led the downward 
parade of all fats and oils. The 
seasonal advance in dairy products 
carried butter prices to their highest 
level since 1930. The egg price ad- 
vance again was less than usually 
occurs in this month. 

Butter prices 
reach their peak in December and 
then to move down until next June. 
From October 12 to November 16 
retail butter prices went up I cent 
a pound and were 3.5 cents a pound 
above last November. Recent high 
prices have resulted from milk pro- 
duction lower than a year ago cou- 
pled with a marked reduction from 
1936 in storage holdings. Most of 
the increases have occurred in 92 
and 93 score butter, widening the 
spread between these grades and go 
score butter. Butter prices during 
the first half of 1938 probably will 
average about the same as during 
the first half of 1937. 

Peak in egg prices appears to 
have been reached and a downward 
price trend is in prospect until April 


are expected to 


or May. Temporary price increases, 
however, often occur during the 
winter. Extremely low tempera- 


tures not only check production in- 


creases but also block deliveries j) 
markets. The recent wide spread 
between top and average grade eg, 
has narrowed considerably due 4 
seasonal production increases of Pj. 
But the price r. 
duction from a year ago is still moy 
marked in the average grade eon, 
Most eggs now in storage will mov 
to markets prior to the end of Janu. 


cific Coast eggs 
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The large size of storage hold- 
ings probably will tend to keep aver- 
age grade egg prices during Janu- 
ary considerably below their level a 
year ago, unless there is a period of 
extremely cold weather. On No- 
vember 16 retail egg prices were 2 
cents a dozen higher than on Octo- 
ber 12 but 3 cents a dozen less than 
last November. 

Better grade beef prices are ex- 
pected to decline more than usual 
during the first half of 1938. Choice 
and prime cattle still continue in 
limited supply with bulk of slaugh- 
ter consisting of short fed cattle— 
those fed on corn for 60 to 120 days. 
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These cattle generally grade good. 
Quality of new crop cattle is ex- 
pected to improve steadily as cattle 
fed longer periods move to market. 
Smaller supplies of lower grade cat- 
tle are in prospect, due to the end 
of the range season. 

Retail beef prices registered their 
sharpest price decline of the year 
as steaks and roasts, respectively, 
went down 4 and 2 cents per pound 
from October 12 to November 16. 
Prices are only slightly higher than 
last November with the advance in 
steaks and roasts about 3 cents per 
pound. 

Hog price declines during the re- 
mainder of the winter probably will 
be small. Most of the autumn 
price decrease appears to have oc- 
curred. Fresh pork prices may not 
show much further change but cured 
products probably will continue to 
move down since they do not reflect 
changes in hog prices until several 
months have passed. 

First substantial decline of the 
year in retail prices of smoked pork 
items occurred from October 12 to 
November 16 as prices of all pork 
cuts went down. From mid-August 
to mid-October prices of fresh pork 
went down sharply but prices of 
smoked items continued moving up. 
During the month ending Novem- 
ber 16, however, prices of ham and 
bacon, respectively, dropped 3 and 
2 cents per pound while fresh pork 
was from 2.5 to 3 cents a pound 
lower. Lard declined a cent per 
pound. Compared to last Novem- 
ber price changes per pound are: 
bacon up 3 cents, fresh pork up 2 
cents, sliced ham up 1 cent, and lard 
and whole ham slightly lower. 

Record production of dried beans 
has caused sharp price declines. 
Prices reached relatively high levels 
in mid-June due to the effect of the 
1936 drought on production. The 
drop in retail prices since mid-June 
has ranged from 1.5 to 3.5 cents per 
pound. 





Canned vegetable prices to con- 
sumers do not appear to have re- 
flected fully the marked reduction 
in wholesale prices which occurred 
this fall and winter. Total canned 
supplies this year are the largest on 
record and from 15 to 20 percent 
Wholesale 
prices of standard canned peas, 
corn, and green beans in early No- 
vember were from 11 to 2 cents a 
number 2 size can lower than last 
November. However on November 
16 retail prices of canned corn and 
green beans were only one-half a 
cent a number 2 can less than a year 
ago, while canned green peas were 


bigger than a year ago. 


practically the same. 

Fall and winter vegetable prices 
may average above their last year’s 
level. Acreage planted to these 
crops is slightly less than a year ago 
but above average. Production was 
sharply reduced by freezing temper- 
atures in Florida and Texas, two of 
the major winter vegetable produc- 
ing areas. In Florida tomatoes, snap 
beans and peppers appear to have 
suffered the most damage. Prices 
probably will advance temporarily 
until supplies are available from the 
later winter producing area. 

Tomato supplies from December 
through February come primarily 
from Cuba and Mexico. Florida is 
the principal source of supply from 
late February until late in May. 
Tomato prices ordinarily are high- 
est during the winter months and 
then decline until they reach their 
low in the summer and early fall. 
Exports of tomatoes from Cuba 
probably will be less than last season. 

Citrus fruit prices reach their 
season’s low point from December 
through February. Prices of tan- 
gerines or “kid glove” oranges usu- 
ally hit bottom in December. Orange 
prices are cheapest in January, but 
December and February average 
prices usually vary little from this 
low point. Lowest grapefruit prices 
come in February. 
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ONE DAY WITH A WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES OFFICIAL 


[Continued from page 5] 


one unseen layer was a disappoint- 
ment. The second warning brought 
the store’s promise to withdraw the 
item altogether. 

Bacon packages several years ago 
were a sore spot. Packers were put- 
ting up bacon in 6-ounce packages, 
and many retailers were passing 
these off as half-pounds. More than 
100 storekeepers pleaded guilty to 
this fraud. Of course housewives 
were to blame for not checking 
each package against the requested 
amount (and in some cases for not 
even knowing that 6 ounces do not 
make half a pound). A program to 
educate housewives was part of the 
remedy, and has been going forward. 
But the 6-ounce package, so close to 
the customary half pound, remained 
The De- 
partment went to the source of the 
difficulty. Nine local packers met 
with department heads last year, and 
agreed to discontinue the packaging 


an invitation to deception. 


of bacon in 6-ounce lots. 

A commodity whose sales bulk 
large in New York City is Jewish un- 
leavened bread, eaten chiefly at the 
Passover holiday and to a lesser ex- 
tent the year round. 
matzoth, it is sold in large oblong 
crackers, in bulk and in packages. 
Five-pound packages have 
standard in the trade. Not long ago 
certain manufacturers began clip- 
ping an ounce or two from the 5- 
pound box. Other manufacturers 
went them a little better, and pack- 
age content gradually came down in 
most cases to 4 pounds 10 ounces. 
Weight was correctly labelled on the 
packages, but consumers had not 
been educated to the new size, with 
the result that retailers were some- 
times found to be taking advantage 
of their ignorance. 
ing the rounds asked for 5 pounds of 
matzoth and were given the 4 pound 


Known as 


been 


Inspectors mak- 


it , “ Ps aD 

A new ordinance in New York makes a license 

compulsory for every seller and repairer of 
re-built or used scales. 

10 ounce package. In a campaign 

during the Passover season, 1,100 vi- 

Retail- 


ers then began to distinguish to their 


olations were thus detected. 


customers between 5 pounds and 4 
pounds 10 ounces. Some manufac- 
turers, under pressure from retailers, 
restored the 5 pound box. 

If the housewife buying a dozen 
bananas or half dozen eggs gets 
short count, she has chiefly herself 
to blame for not detecting the error 
by doing her own counting. Some 
objects which are sold by count, how- 
ever, cannot be so easily checked. 
Last year the Weights and Measures 
Division bore down on one fraud in 
the sale of toilet paper. Rolls marked 
**t,000 sheets” were found in a num- 
ber of cases to contain only goo 
sheets. The Division’s vigilance thus 
freed consumers of an illicit ten per- 
cent tax on a household necessity. 

Most of the work of the Division 
is routine and unspectacular. Check- 
ing every weighing and measuring 
device in the city once a year makes 
no headlines. 
the weights and measures inspectors 
on the job. From time to time a 
special campaign on one type of vio- 
lation may be launched, and only 


then does the city read anything in 


Consumers do not see 


the newspapers to indicate that jg 
Weights and Measures Division ; 
doing a job. 

Itinerant pushcart peddlers are 
New York’s own problem. They 
are 3,000 licensed itinerant peddlen 
over whom the city has some supe. 
vision by virtue of its power to p. 
voke licenses if their scales ay 
measures fail consistently to confom 
to standard. But there are, accor. 
ing to the estimates of the Weights 
and Measures 


Division, _ betwee, 


5,000 and 7,000 unlicensed “float. 
ers’ over whom the city has no cop. 
trol whatsoever. 

The Department of Public Ma. 
ket recognizes that pushcart ped. 
dlers perform a useful service. Say 
the Commissioner of Markets in ‘a 
annual report for 1936, “. . . it mus 
in fairness be admitted that the ped. 
dler does render two very disting 
services: he sells food at a pric 
within the means of the poor, and le 
helps absorb the’ surplus which fr. 
quently gluts our wholesale foo 
When the better produc 
has been picked up by the higher 
type buyers, the peddlers descend om 
the markets and shop for the left 
overs and bargains.” 


markets. 


In the regular open pushcart mar 
kets in the city, where peddlers r. 
turn to the same stations every day, 
a supervisor of Markets, Weight 
and Measures checks regularly m 
scales and measuring devices used 
Scales of the itinerant peddlers, how: 
ever, may escape inspection. 

In a drive last summer 80 percent 
of the scales of itinerant pushcat 
peddlers that were examined had 
be confiscated; 600 scales were Cot 
fiscated within a single month 
Many got out of order accidently: 
others not so accidently, inspectors 
discovered when they found pet 
dlers using smalk coins hastily ® 
screw scales back into working orde 
as inspectors hove into sight. 

Seeking to get at the heart of te 
irregular scale problem, New York’ 
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Municipal Assembly last February 
passed an ordinance making a license 
compulsory for every seller and re- 
pairer of re-built or used scales. 
Each repair job on a weighing or 
measuring device must be reported 
to the Weights and Measures Divi- 
sion. Testing equipment used by 
scale repairing concerns is compared 
at least once a year with the stand- 
ards maintained by the Weights and 
Measures Division. New York be- 
came the only city in the country 
with such an ordinance; in only one 
state, Vermont, is there a similar law. 
Its efficacy was demonstrated in New 
York when a number of second-hand 
scale dealers retired completely from 
business as the Weights and Meas- 
ures Division launched a drive for 
enforcement of the new ordinance. 

These are some of the ways in 
which the Division of Weights and 
Measures in New York City protects 
the millions of people who are daily 
buying foodstuffs, cloth, gasoline, 
coal, and all the hundred and one 
items that—in tens of thousands of 
stores and gas stations and push- 
carts—are sold by weight, count and 
measure. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Weights and Measures Divi- 
sion compares his job to that of the 
police and fire departments. They 
protect the property of citizens from 
theft and fire, while weights and 
measures inspectors are safeguarding 
the cash of millions of housewives as 
it is being handed out in the endless 
daily transactions which go to make 
up the business of running a house- 
hold, and safeguarding property of 
honest sellers of goods from unfair 
competition in the form of short 
weight and false measure. 

The Weights and Measures Divi- 
sion has to hand out fines, occasion- 
ally send people to jail, and cancel 
licenses. But as far as possible, its 
work is not punitive, but educa- 
tional. Toward the goal of honest 
weights and measures in New York. 
the Division is working hand in hand 
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with reputable merchants and with 
consumer groups. The more they 
take upon themselves the job of edu- 
cating their members to defend 
themselves, the more successful the 
Weights and Measures Division re- 
gards itself. 


BUYING BEDSPREADS 


[Concluded from page 13] 


The cheaper rayons are extremely 
shiny. Fibers in the better quality 
spreads are usually delustered. As 
rayon frays easily, seams should 
be generous and the stitches deep 
enough to hold the material. Cord- 
ing or other decorative joining on a 
seam does not mean added strength, 
and it may be concealing a very nar- 
row seam. The fewer seams, the 
better in rayon spreads. 

Eighteenth century housewives 
liked candlewick tufted bedspreads. 
They went well with their furniture. 
They were easy to make, easy to 
launder, and were very durable. The 
old candlewick spreads were usually 
made of unbleached muslin and the 
white tufts were evenly distributed 
over the whole cloth. Today, other 
materials are used and the tufts 
which may be any color in the rain- 
bow are placed on the bedspread in 
various designs. If the foundation 
cloth is firmly woven the tufts usu- 


ally are permanent. In the poorer 





quality spreads, some of the tufts 
may pull out, or may lint a little, but 
on the whole, these spreads will stand 
hard wear and are good buys. They 
wash well and require no ironing if, 
when hung out to dry, they are hung 
up straight. 

Again, back to the grandmothers. 
In their day it was the vogue to tell 
the story of “The Arkansas Trav- 
eller” or “Jacob’s Ladder,” or to 
make hickory leaves or roses or char- 
iot wheels with tiny pieces of 
calico and thousands of painstaking 
stitches. and _ pieced 
quilts are popular today as the top 
covering for beds—so popular, in 
fact, that many of the old designs 
are copied in the 


Patchwork 


machine-made 
products. 

The same holds true of the designs 
used in the homespun coverlets. You 
will find the old Colonial designs in 
modern wool, cotton, and rayon ma- 
terials, or in fabrics made of a com- 
bination of cotton and rayon. These 
combination cotton-rayon coverlets 
are lighter in weight than the all 
wool spreads. They give little 
warmth, but they wash well and 
do not muss easily. The rayon is 
usually used in the filling, making 
the design. Also these coverlets go 
well with any type of furniture ex- 
cept massive pieces. For them the 
straight goods——all-wool or all-cot- 
ton—are best. 


OUR POINT OF VIEW 
The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is the end 
and purpose of production 


To that end the Consumers’ GuiwE emphasizes the consumer’s right to full 
and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and 


efficiency of distribution. 


It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 


economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs of food and 
farm commodities. It relates these changes to developments in the agricul- 
tural and general programs of national recovery. It reports on cooperative 
efforts which are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. While the Con- 
SUMERS’ GuIDE makes public official data of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and nongovernmental measures looking toward the advancement of con- 


sumers’ interests. 
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